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[The following beautiful tribute to the lamented 
President of Vassar College appeared in the Poughkeep- 
sie Eagle of August 17]. 


Vale ! 
JOHN H. RAYMOND, DIED AUGUST 14, 1878. 


Deep shade across the moon was cast, 

And o’er my soul fell grief’s eclipse ; 

I thonght, “ This hour may be his last, 

Earth’s shadow from his spirit slips; 

Yet, though he sink to restful end, 

Death parts us; we shall meet our friend 
No more, no more.” 


Again the sun’s delusive ray 

Concealed a million suns from sight; 

Again arose another day 

Before he passed beyond our light 

To larger light and life, to peace 

From which his soul shall find surcease 
No more, no more. 


No more his gentle tones;we hear, 

No more his pensive face we see, 

In halls to studious fancy dear, 

By lake or meadow, brook or tree; 

But what are earthly paths to him ? 

His spirit gropes through labyrinths dim 
No more, no more. 


Above him bend serener skies, 
Through fairer fields his footsteps go; 
The scales have fallen from his eyes, 
He knows what we not yet may know; 
The joys, the griefs, of space and time, 
Can move the soul in spheres sublime 
No more, no more. 


And yet we nurse our selfish woe, 

And muse with discontented mind, 

When those we love before us go, 

And leave us lingering here behind, 

Lest, while eternity unrolls, 

We, following ever, find their souls 
No more, no more, 


Along the land the tidings fly, 

And melt a thousand hearts to tears; 

« And shall we meet no more,” they sigh, 

“The friend who led our steps for years 

Through paths untried, with gracious ease 

That rather sought to exalt than please?” 
No more, no more. 


“ Could we yet bid farewell, and weep 
With those who mourn bereavement sore, , 
1n grief beyond expression deep! 
Our own affection prove once more! 
Once mofe return his zreeting bland, 
And press his kind, paternal hand 
Once more, once more!”’ 


No more the consecrated word 
Shall soothe or thrill us through his voice; 
No more, by Shakespeare’s witchery stirred, 
Our hearts shall in his tones rejoice; 
And music’s magic shall beguile, 
To meet our own, his answering smile 

No more, no more. 


Farewell, farewell, the patient mind, 
Untired in thought for other’s weal,— 
The touch that sought anew to wind 
The tangled web of good and f11,— 
Farewell, the wise and faithful guide! 
For counsel, Care shall seek his side 
No more, no more. 


Pall lightly, earth, above his breast! 

Sweet melancholy, haunt the gloom! 

Lull nightly, winds, his lonely rest, 

And waft sad music round his tomb! 

There linger, Hope and Memory, | 

Where trusting Love may lean on ye 
Forevermore! 
—FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 





—Marrer perore Manner. A sure sign of im- 
provement in the musical taste of any public is, an 
increasing regard for the quality of what is played 
er sung,—for the music in itself, the composition, 
rather than for mere skill and grace in its perform- 
ance. When we have learned to be exacting in 
our programmes, and to count all executive skill 
and brilliancy as idle, unless it be applied to the 
interpretation of works of intrinsic interest and 
meaning, then we may be said to have some taste 
in music. 

—Tue Conrrapuntat Sryte. Oulibicheff, the 
Russian biographer of Mozart says: “It may be 
said that the contrapuntal style, by means of analo- 
zy, re-enacts the laws and functions of the under- 
standing on the domain of feeling. And indeed the 
arrangement and studied sequence of musical 
thoughts, the beauty of the thematic development, all 
corresponds to the deductions, proofs, conclusions, 
illustrations, which a skilful logician knows how to 
draw from some fruitful proposition. The combi- 
nation of two or more themes, contrasted in their 
melodic plan and in their rhythmical movement, 
gives a type of the mutual approximation of two 
thoughts, which seem at first to have nothing in 
common with each other, but out of whose unfore- 
seen contact a design suddenly becomes perceptible, 
which charms by its novelty and surprises by its 
clearness. In short, is not the unity of subject, 
strictly adhered to and wisely connected with all 
the incidental and episodical details, alike a merit 
in the rhetorician and the contrapuntist ?” 


—Mere Metopres,—the sweetest and the freshest 
even,—are sure to pall on frequent repetition. 
They are like the wild-flowers and the roses. No 
simple humdrum arpeggio or plain chord accom- 
paniment can save them from becoming hacknied, 
though the charm may in certain moods and situa- 
tions now and then come back. But a pregnant 
melody, or a melodic theme, thematically devel- 
oped, and contrapuntally, or polyphonically treated, 
so that each voice of the harmony moves with a 
melody of its own, becomes thereby perennial ; the 
counterpoint preserves it, bestows on it the gift of 
immortality. So we have said more than once in 
the long course of our journalizing, many times re- 
ferring to Bach’s Chorales for a ready illustration. 
But now see what the writer above quoted has to 
say on this point: 

“ All things have their compensations in this 
world, If Melody is an eternal principle of rejuv- 
enescence for Music, so too it is an ever present 
cause of its corruption and its death. By the ease 
with which it assumes all colors and accommodates 
itself to all forms, by its subserviency to the most 
moody and transient influences, Melody makes any 
given system of composition appear, so far as the 
hearers are concerned, to be either native or for- 
eign, antiquated or new. It feunds the momentary 
taste and it destroys it. The instability of this 
element in music became still greater when coupled 
with a superficial and almost primitive harmony, 
such as we find in most of the Italian operas of the 
eighteenth ” [and even the nineteenth] “century. At 
first, when it held sole sway, the power of the rul- 
ing melody was all the greater for not being clothed 
upon; but it soon lost its vital charm, since it had 





surrendered itself with too little reserve to the 
wishes of the ear. Works in this style, called 
homophonic (or one-voiced), that is to say purely 
melodic, commonly soon wear out; we mark the 
melancholy progress from indifference to satiety, 
and from satiety to loathing. They were loved 
more and more, because they were well-known ; 
then they ceased to be loved, because they were 
known too well. And then the music is no more 
than a withered flower, which has outlived its col- 
ors and its fragrance, a noble wine which has lost 
its fine aroma. 

“The enjoyments which Melody creates are in- 
comparably the most lively ; those of Counterpoint 
far more enduring. The former are had gratis ; 
the latter must be purchased by labor and study, 
like the pleasures of the mind, which they represent 
in music, so far as it is possible to represent them 
in that. In the analogies of the melodic style we 
find again all the expression and emotional power 
of speech, the passions with their joys and sorrows. 
Counterpoint occupies the opposite psychological 
domain ; its serious expressions do not harmonize 
with sensuality; they touch the Infinite on all 
sides; they address ineffable words to the soul; 
they talk with it that exalted language of Poesy, 
which flashes from the vaulted firmament in char- 
acters of fire; and the thought readily suggests 
itself, that, had the stars an audible as they have a 
visible voice, the mathematical laws, having become 
euphonious, would spread abroad the: combinations 
of the Fugue.” . 

ee 


The Literature of National Music, 
BY CARL ENGEL. 
(Continued from Page 283.) 


The reader is undoubtedly aware that the 
Baltic provinces of Russia are to a great extent 
inhabited by nomSlavonic races. The most 
interesting of these, musically regarded, are 
the Finns. A collection of their songs 
entitled ‘‘ Suomen Kansan Laulantoja Pianolla 
Soitettavia ” (Helsingissa, 1849; oblong 8vo), 
is edited by Collan and A. Reinholm. The 
tunes are with a pianoforte accompaniment, 
Among them are some curious ‘‘ Runo-songs,” 
which are restricted to the compass of a fifth 
and are noted down in 5-4 time. The book 
contains a representation of the ‘ kantele,” 
the old national musical instrument of the 
Finns. As the Finnish language is but little 
known in England, a skort abstract of the 
contents of the instructive preface of this book 
may assist the student. The editors state that 
twenty pastoral songs of the Finns were pub- 
lished at Gottland, in the year 1831, and ten 
songs some years later, by Europaeus. <A 
collection entitled ‘‘Kfnteletar” is edited 
principally by Lénnrot, who is also a contrib- 
utor to the present collection. The costume 
of the girl playing the ‘‘ kantele,” represented 
in the frontispiece of the present work, exhib- 
its the old national dress of the Finnish 
women. There is also a German translation of 
Finnish Runo-songs, by G. H. von Schréter 
(Stuttgart, 1834; 8vo), which contains tunes. 

Of the popular songs of the Lithuanians there 
are some German books which may assist the 
musical student unacquainted with the Lithu- 
anian language. One of these is by L. J. Rhesa 
(Berlin, 1843; 8vo), and contains a German 
translation as well as the original- words, with 
a number of tunes given in an appendix; the 
other is by G. H. F. Nesselmann (Berlin, 1853; 
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8vo), and likewise has tunes at the end of the 
volume. The songs of Lithuania are called 
‘¢ Dainos,” and this name is also the title of 
the book by Rhesa. 

Proceeding now to Hungary, a country 
which, it must be remembered, is inhabited by 
about half-a-dozen different races, we have to 
consider especially the music of the Magyars, 
because they are the principal and dominant 
race of Hungary, and it is their music which is 
generally meant by the term Hungarian Nation- 
al Music. There are several interesting collec- 
tions published of the beautiful songs of the 
Magyars. Gabriel Mftray has especially 
distinguished himself as an editor of them. 
His ‘‘ Magyar Népdalok ” (Ofen, 1852; folio). 
should be known to the student, and will 
probably be found all the more useful since a 
German metrical translation of the poetry is 
printed in juxtaposition to the original Hunga- 
rian words. There are certainly many English 
musicians whe may be supposed to be able to 
read German, though probably but few who 
understand the Hungarian language. Gabriel 
MAtray is also the editor of a volume of ancient 
Hungarian songs, with the airs, dating from 
the sixteenth century, which was published at 
the request of the Hungarian Academy (Pesth, 
1859; 4to). It contains an historical ballad, 
composed by Andras Farkas, in the year 1538; 
nineteen sacred songs, composed during the 
years 1538-52; a satirical song by Kristéf 
Ormpruzt, anno 1550; twenty-five historical 
and other songs, by Sebesty6n Tinddi, a 
famous Hungarian bard, composed during the 
years 1541-53; and two songs made by the 
same bard in 1553 and 1554. The preface. 
written by G. Mftray, gives some account of 
the cultivation of music in Hungary during 
the sixteenth century, and especially of the 
musical notations as exhibited in the manu- 
scripts of that period. 

As another editor of interesting Hungarian 
collections of songs may be noticed Ignac Bog- 
nar (100 songs, Pesth, 1853, folio; 50 songs, 
Pesth, 1858, folio; etc.). J. Freichlinger, in 
Pesth, has published a set of Hungarian pas- 
toral songs, with pianoferte accompaniment, 
under the title ‘* Csikés dalai Zongorfra.” But 
we must not linger in Hungary, as we have 
still a long journey before us. 

Let us next proceed to Turkey, a country in 
which the popular music partakes of an Orien- 
tal character, and in which musical instruments 
are in use which are almost identical with those 
of the Arabs and the Persians. No doubt in 
the principal towns of Turkey this is somewhat 
different, at least among the higher classes, 
whose taste has been more or less modified by 
the influence of European civilization. At any 
rate, it is a well-known fact that the ladies in 
the harems at Constantinople not unfrequently 
have a pianoforte in their rooms, although they 
seldom achieve so much as te be able to play 
anything from notation. Some insight into 
the nature of their performance is afforded us 
by ‘‘ Lyre Orientale,” published in Constanti- 
nople in the year 1858, This is certainly one 
of the most extraordinary music-books ever 
printed. It contains Turkish songs, and sev- 
eral instrumental pieces, arranged for the 
piano-forte. The title-page, which is in French 
as well as in Turkish, informs us that they 
have been harmonized by Mr. G. Guatelli, 
‘* Directeur de la Musique Impé€riale,” assisted 
by Messrs. Arisdagués Hohannessian and Ga- 
briel Eramian, two Turkish ‘‘ Professeurs de 
Musique ” in Constantinople; and the work is 
dedicated to ‘‘ A. 8. E. Nedjib Pacha, Gouver- 
neur-général de la Musique de 8.M.A. le Sul- 
tan.” What strikes one at a first glance into 
these pianoforte arrangements is a frequent 
employment of a rapid repetition of the same 
note, a method which Thalberg has employed 
to obtain a sustained though trembling sound. 
Perhaps the Turkish professors intended to 
imitate by this tremulousness the admired 
vibrating tones ef their voices; for no doubt 
they are singers as well as pianists. 

Ancther very remarkable book of Turkish 





music was published in Vienna about the year 
1835, and contains fifty-nine songs of the Mew- 
lewi Dervishes, with a pianoforte accompani- 
ment written by the Abbé Maximilian Stadler. 
The Mewlewi Dervishes, who have their name 
from their founder, used to perform their sacred 
dances in a mosque at Tophané, a suburb of 
Constantinople. Herr von Hussard, secretary 
to the Austrian Legation in Constantinople, a 
great lover of music, often witnessed these 
dances, or ‘‘ zikrs,” as they are called, which 
are executed with the musical accompaniments 
of singing, playing on flutes, and beating of 
drums; and, with care and perseverance, he 
succeeded in faithfully rendering the songs in 
our notation. Having on his return to Vienna 
placed the manuscript in the hands of the 
Abbé Stadler, well-known as a musician and 
as a friend of Mozart, Stadler wrote an accom- 
paniment to the songs, contrived in his usual 
manner, which would probably have astonished 
the Dervishes, could they have heard it. At 
all events, however well acquainted pianoforte- 
players may be with the so-called ‘ Alberti- 
bass ” and ‘‘ Murky-bass,” so greatly favored 
by the Abbé, to the Dervish it might very like- 
ly be puzzling. However, as the tunes are 
separately printed, with the original words and 
a German translation under them, it matters 
not greatly how the accompaniment is con- 
trived. The title of the work is ‘‘ Original- 
Chére der Derwische Mewlewi” (Vienna: 
Pietro Mechetti; oblong folio). IT regret that 
it would take too much space here to give 
a more detailed description of this curious 
book. Suffice it, for the right comprehension 
of the music, te point out that there is said to 
be a deep and mysterious signification in the 
sacred evolutions of those fanatics, in which a 
superior Dervish, seated in the centre, repre- 
sents the sun, and those moving around him 
are stars of the planetary system. Also the 
words of-their songs are asserted to, have a 
deep meaning full of profound wisdom. In 
German translation they appear rather bom- 
bastic and nonsensical: but it is perhaps diffi- 
cult for an uninitiated European observer to 
fathom the depth of such Oriental lore. 

As regards Greece, many collections of the 
popular songs of that country have been pub- 
lished in French or in German translations; 
but only a few of them contain airs in nota- 
tion. Leopold Schefer has issued a supple- 
ment to the ‘*Taschenbuch zum_ geselligen 
Vergniigen ” (Leipzig, 1823; 12mo), which 
contains tunes of the modern Greeks; and 
there is an appendix of similar tunes in ‘‘Volks- 
leben der Neugriechen,” by D. H. Sanders 
(Mannheim: 1844, 8vo). Again, G. F. Weitz- 
mann, in his short account of the music of the 
ancient Greeks (Berlin, 1855: 4to), gives forty 
popular melodies of the modern Greeks. Here 
also may attention be drawn to a little cellec- 
tion of new Greek songs edited by Gnéditch, 
a Russian gentleman (St. Petersburg, 1825). 
In the preface of this book are pointed out 
certain resemblances between the popular 
poetry of the modern Greeks and that of the 
Russians. Musicians are perhaps more inter- 
ested in the ecclesiastical music of the Greek 
Church. On this subject a few statements 
shall presently be offered, since it appertains to 
national music properly speaking. 

In Italy, the music-publisher B. Girard, of 
Naples, has earned the thanks of the lovers of 
National Music by bringing out his ‘‘ Passa- 
tempi Musicali,” which consists of a large set 
of Neapolitan and Sicilian airs of songs and 
dances, arranged for the pianoforte, and print- 
ed in folio. Another ‘‘ Passatempi Musicali,” 
issued by Rossi and Co., in Rome, comprises 
about thirty Roman tunes arranged for the 
pianoforte (folio). Perhaps more easily acces- 
sible to the student is ‘‘ Collezione di Canzo- 
nette” etc., with a German translation of the 
Italian words, by G. W. Teschner (Berlin, ob- 
long felio); or, ‘‘Alcuni Canti Populari Tos- 
cani,” etc., edited by R. Lacy (London: Lons- 
dale; folio). 

In Spain we mect with several collections of 





Boleros, Fandangos, and similar tunes, pub- 
lished by Martin in Madrid; as, for instance, 
‘* Las Castafiuelas, coleccion der Bailes y Can- 
tares Nacionales para Piano” (folio, two books). 
Several Spanish pianists and singers, such as 
M. 8. Allu, Isidoro Hernandez, B. X. Miré, 


José Rogel, Carrafa, have had their transcrip- | 


tions of, or rhapsodies on, Spanish national 
tunes brought out by Martin in Madrid. The 
Peninsular Melodies, compiled by G[eorge] 
L[loyd] (London, 1830; folio, two vols.), are 
genuine Spanish and Portuguese airs, to which 
poetry by English authors has been substituted 
for the original words. 

In Portugal, F. D. Milcent has published a 
large volume of ‘‘ modinhas,” as the national 
songs ef that country are called. This publi- 
cation, which is entitled ‘‘ Jornal de Modinhas 
com acompanhamento de Cravo” (Lisbon, 
folio), dates probably from the end of the last 
century, when the harpsichord was still in use; 
for cravo signifies the harpsichord or clavicym- 
balum, which was also called gravicymbalum; 
hence probably the Portuguese cravo. Twelve 
Modinhas with their original words and an 
English translation, by Madame F. M., ap- 
peared in England under the title ‘‘Lusitan- 
ian Garland” (London: Ewer and Co.; 
folio). ~ 

Of the Basque people, who dwell in the 
north of Spain and the south-west of France, 
a collection ef songs, with the airs, entitled 
‘*Eusculdun ancifia ancifiaco” etc., (San Se- 
bastian, 1828; small folio), is edited by Fran- 
cisco Iztueta, and contains a preface written in 
Spanish. There are also dance-tunes in this 
publication. It is now scarce; and this is 
likewise the case with a description of the 
dances of the Basques in Guipuzcoa, written in 
the Basque language by Don Juan Ignacio 
de Iztueta, and entitled ‘‘Guipuzcoaco dantza 
gogoangarrien” etc., (San Sebastian, 1824; 
8vo). The Basque language being entirely 
different from any other European language, 
and known but te few persons besides these 
whose mother-tongue it is, the musical student 
will find it probably advisable to consult ‘‘Le 
Pays Basque” by Francisque-Michel (Paris, 
1867; 8vo), which contains a whole chapter on 
music, and also about half-a-dozen tunes in 
notation. Moreover, respecting the Basques 
dwelling on the French side of the Pyrenees, 
he will find the desired information in ‘‘Chants 
populaires du Pays Basque, paroles et musique 
originales, recueillis et publiées avec traduction 
francaise par J. D. J. Sallaberry”” (Bayonne, 
1870; royal 8vo), which contains, besides a 
great number of tunes, a French translation 
in juxtaposition to the original Basque 
poetry. 

The French, as might be expected from their 
intelligence and antiquarian taste, have not 
neglected to investigate the popular legends, 
tales, and songs of theircountry. The object 
of the present survey does not demand a de- 
tailed account of the result of their researches. 
Suffice it to draw attention to the followiny 
publications: :‘‘ Chants et Chansons populaires 
de la France; nouvelle édition illustrée ” (Par- 
is, 1848; royal 8vo, three vols.). ‘*‘ Chansons 
populaires des Provinces de France; notices 
par Champfleury; avec accompagnement de 
piano par J. B. Wekerlin” (Paris, 1860; royal 
8vo). ‘*Echos du Temps Passé,” par J. B. 
Wekerlin (Paris, 1856-57; royal 8vo, two 
vols.). ‘*Chants et Chansons des Provinces de 
lOuest, Poitou, Saintonge, Aunis et Angou- 
mois, avec les airs originaux, recueillis et an- 
notés par Jérome Bujeaud ” (Niort, 1866; royal 
8vo, two vols.). ‘‘Chansons et Airs popu- 
laires du Béarn, recueillis par Frédéric Rivar- 
és” (Pau, 1844; royal 8ve). ‘' Poésies popu- 
laires de la Lorraine; publication de la Société 
d’Archéologie Lorraine ” (Nancy, 1854; $vo). 

The collections confined to certain districts 
of France, of which more could be quoted did 
space permit, are generally the most valuable, 
since they give new information gathered from 
personal observation, songs with the tunes 
written dewn from the lips of the people, and 
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explanations about the dialect and usages pre- 
vailing in the district; while the collections 
embracing specimens of songs of a whole coun- 
try are usually c@mpiled from those works, and 
supply only information obtained at second- 
hand. In support of this statement may be 
cited the interesting collection of the songs of 
Brittany published by Hersart de la Ville- 
marqué, under the title ‘‘ Barzaz-Breiz ” (Par- 
is, 1846; 8vo, two vols). The edition here 
indicated is the fourth, greatly augmented, 
and provided with a French translation in ad- 
dition to the original words. It must be re- 
membered that the people of Brittany, or the 
French Bretagne, speak a language of their 
own, which isa Celtic dialect rather resembling 
the Welsh. However, the musical student, if 
he cares not for having the original language, 
may be referred to the English translation of 
‘¢ Barzaz-Breiz”’ by Tom Taylor (London, 
1865; 4to), or to the German translation by 
Keller and Seckendorff (Tiibingen, 1848; 
8vo), although these repreductions contain 
only a small selection of the airs to be found 
in the comprehensive work of Villemarqué. 

We must not leave France before having at 
least a cursory glance at the interesting French 

ublications of songs of the olden time relat- 
ing to our inquiry. The ‘‘Anthologie Fran- 
goise, ou Chansons Choisies depuis le 18e siecle 
jusqu’a présent ” (Paris, 1765; 8vo, three vols.) 
deserves especial attention. Likewise ‘‘La 
Clef des Chansonniers, ou Recueil des Vaude- 
villes depuis cent ans et plus, notez et recueil- 
lis pour la premiere fois par J. B. C. Ballard” 
(Paris, 1717; sm. 8vo, two vols); and ‘*LaClé 
du Caveau a l’usage de tous les Chansonniers, 
francais, des Amateurs, Auteurs, Acteurs du 
Vaudeville, et de tous les Amis de la Chanson; 
par C * * * du Caveau Moderne ” (Paris, 1811; 
oblong 12mo). This curious book, which con- 
tains nearly nine hundred tunes, might be 
compared to an English publication, about a 
hundred years older, called ‘‘The Dancing 
Master.” In the beginning of the present 
century there was still in Paris a musical and 
literary society, the members of which call 
themselves ‘‘ Enfans de Caveau,” because they 
had their meetings at a certain wine-room 
known as the Caveau. 


Considering that the inhabitants of Switzer- 
land consist of several races, we may expect to 
find with them songs in different languages. 
In the western cantons of Switzerland French 
is spoken; in Ticino, Italian; but about three- 
fourths of the population of Switzerland speak 
dialects of German, and as these constitute a 
large majority, it is chiefly their music to 
which we have to direct our attention. For 
this purpose may be especially recommended : 
‘‘Sammlung von Schweizer-Kiihreihen und 
Volksliedern” (Bern, 1818; oblong folio), 
which cantains interesting introductory ob- 
servations on the ‘‘ Ranz des Vaches,” by G. J. 
Kuhn and J. R. Wysz. This is the third edi- 
tion of a successful publication; a fourth edi- 
tion (Bern, 1826) contains, besides songs, 
several dance-tunes, and among these are two 
from the canton of Appenzell, which are given 
in notation for a violin, a dulcimer, and a bass, 
- as the collector heard them played 

y the country-people. A combination of 
these instruments is so rarely found in our 
scores that it may amuse the student to exam- 
ine the pieces, which are by no means devoid 
of spirit and characteristic features. The 
‘* Recherches sur les Ranz des Vaches, ou sur 
les Chansons pastorales des Bergers de la 
Suisse, avec musique,” by G. Tarenne (Paris, 
1813; 8vo), contains a number of tunes as they 
are played on the aiphorn in the different can- 
tons of Switzerland. Furthermore, a note- 
worthy series of ‘‘ Airs Suisses,” with accom- 
paniment of the guitar as well as the 
gee has been issued by A. Hegar in 

e. 


The Germans have published more collec- 
tions of national songs than any other nation. 
Here, again, must be borne in mind that, for 
the reason already stated, those collections 





which refer to a certain district of the country 
are generally the mostinstructive. Itis rather 
difficult to contrive a satisfactory selection from 
a great number of publications, many of which 
are meritorious; to name them all here is out 
of the question, neither is it desirable. The 
following names of some the editors, with an 
indication of the dates and the names of the 
places where their works appeared in print, 
may help to put the inquisitive student on the 
right track: Kretschmer und Zuccalmaglio 
(Berlin, 1838-40; 8vo, two vols.); Erk und 
Irmer (Leipzig, 1843; sm. 8vo); L. Erk, 
‘Deutscher Liederhort” (Berlin, 1856; royal 
8vo); Biisching und von der Hagen (Berlin, 
1807; poetry, 12mo; music, oblong 8vo); F. 
Silcher (Tiibingen, no date; oblong folio); 
Pocci, Richter und Scherer (Leipzig, no date; 
sm. 4to); Philipp Wackernagel ‘‘ Tréstein- 
samkeit’’ (Frankfort-on-Main, 1867; 12mo); 
etc. 

As regards particular districts of Germany, 
there require to be noticed: ‘‘Schlesische 
Volkslieder,” by Hoffman von Fallersleben and 
E. Richter (Leipzig, 1842; 8vo). This judi- 
ciously edited collection of three hundred 
songs of the country-people in Silesia affords, 
in my opinion, a suggestive example as to how 
national songs ought to be published. The 
tunes are written down as they were gathered 
from the mouths of the singers, without any 
additions. The place where each tune was 
obtained is mentioned. Deviations in .the 
tunes, or what may be called different readings, 
preferred in certain places, are indicated with 
small notes. The poetry likewise is carefully 
treated; and frequent references to other well- 
known collections—not only German, but also 
Scandinavian, Slavonic, French, etc., as re- 
gards certain characteristics of the songs— 
greatly enhance the value of the book for 
study. ‘‘Friinkische Volkslieder,” by Franz 
Wilhelm Freiherrn von Ditfurth (Leipzig, 
1855; 8vo, two vols.), consists of a large col- 
lection of songs, made in the part of Bavaria 
which constituted the ancient Franconia. The 
first volume contains 180 sacred songs; and 
the second and larger volume contains 400 sec- 
ular songs. They are all noted down in two- 
part harmony, and the editor says that the 
people usually sing them in this way. ‘*‘ Oes- 
terreichische Volkslieder,” by Tschischka and 
Schottky (Pesth, 1844; sm. 8vo), isan instruc- 
tive collection of the songs of the German pop- 
ulation of Austria. In an appendix is given 
an account of the German dialect of the Aus- 
trian peasants, with a glossary. Likewise 
noteworthy are ‘‘ Die Oesterreichischen Volks- 
weisen,” by Anton Ritter von Spaun (Wien, 
1845: 8vo); and ‘‘ Salzburgische Volkslieder,” 
by Maria Vinzenz Siisz (Salzburg, 1865; 8vo). 
The last-named book possesses an additional 
interest from the circumstance of the tunes 
having been collected in and near to the birth- 
place of Mozart. Some of these songs may 
have served the great composer as his first in- 
itiatory lessons; at all events, it may be sur- 
mised, from his acute susceptibility for music, 
that the simple and impressive popular airs 
which he heard in his earliest childhood can- 
not have been without some influence upon 
his taste and development; and several melo- 
dies in his works could be pointed out which 
corroborate this surmise. 

Soage of the Austrian province of Carinthia 
have been edited by Edmund Freiherr von 
Herbert (Klagenfurt: Edward Liegel; folio); 
of Styria, by Carl Fischer (Wien: Diabelli; 
oblong folio); of the Tyrol, by Paul Schonner 
(Wien: Diabelli; oblong folio). I. Moscheles 
is the editor of ‘‘The Tyrolese Melodies as 
sung by the family Rainer” (London: Willis: 
folio), in which may be seen examples of that 
peculiar kind of Tyrolese singing in falsetto 
which they call jodeln, and which is much 
more effective in their mountains than in a 
dawing-room. 

A little book of German tunes of bygone 
days, entitled ‘‘ Lieder und Weisen vergan- 
gener Jahrhunderte,” compiled by C. F. Beck- 








er (Leipzig, 1853; sm. 4to), which is easily 
obtainable, will provide the musician of an 
antiquarian turn of mind with some interesting 
specimens of German popular songs, of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 
ries. For ascertaining the date of origin and 
the authorship of a certain number of German 
popular songs which can thus be traced, the 
reader may be referred to ‘‘ Unsere volksthiim- 
lichen Lieder,” by Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
(Leipzig, 1869; 8vo). The Germans published 
as early as in the sixteenth century collections 
of their national songs, such as ‘‘ Kin Ausbund 
guter alter und neuer Liedlein,” by George 
Forster (Niirnberg, 1539), and ‘‘ Hundert und 
fiinfzehn guter und neuer Liedlein,” by Hans 
Ott (Niirnberg, 1544); nay, it is recorded that 
Charlemagne, a thousand years ago, caused 
the popular songs of the Germans to be col- 
lected. 

The Dutch also have several old song-books 
of the kind, as, for instance—Camphuysen: 
‘*Sticktelijke Rymen” (Amsterdam, 1647; 
4to); Starter and Vredeman: ‘‘Friesche Lust- 
Hof” (Amsterdam, 1621; oblong 8vo) ; Prins: 
‘*Medenblicker Scharre-Zoodtie” (Meden- 
blick, 1650; sm. oblong 8vo); Valerius: ‘‘Ne- 
-derlandsche Gedenck-clanck ” (Haerlem, 1626; 
4to), etc. As these works are now scarce, the 
musician interested in examining the old Neth- 
erlandish tunes may be referred to ‘‘ Oude 
Vlaemsche Liederen” by J. F. Willems (Ghent, 
1848; royal 8vo), which contains 258 songs, 
most of them with the airsin notation. In 
this work is also given a list of the various col- 
lections of Flemish and Dutch tunes which 
have been published, orare known to be extant 
in manuscript. However, a better edited 
work is ‘‘Chants populaires des Flamands de 
France, recucillis et pnbliés avec les mélodies 
originales, une traduction francaise, et des 
notes,” by E. de Coussemaker (Ghent, 1856; 
royal 8vo). Coussemaker is so well known as 
a learned and discerning musical author that 
the student will expect, as a matter of course, 
to find his compilation instructive. Here may 
also be noticed a recent publication of some 
songs with their airs, historically interesting. 
entitled ‘‘ Twaalf Geuzeliedjes uit de Geusen 
Liedenboecxkens van 1588 en later, met de 
oorspronkelijke wijzen waarop ze in den 
Spaanschen tijd gezongen werden; voor zang 
ed klavier bewerkt en wortelijk toegelicht 
door Dr. A. D. Loman” (Amsterdam, 1872; 
royal 8vo). 

The Walloons in Belgium speak a curious 
French dialect. A collection of their songs, 
with a supplement containing thirty-six airs in 
notation, is entitled ‘*Cheix de Chansons 
et Poésies Wallonnes, Pays de Liége, par 
MM. B * * * et D * * * (Liége, 1844; 
8vo). 

(To be Continued.) 
- ntllp gale 

Additional Accompaniments to Bach’s 

and Haendel’s Scores. 


(From W. F. Apthorp’s article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for September.) 

In looking over the pages of a Bach or Hiindel 
score, we are sunpeienh at the apparent meagreness 
of the instrumental portion. hile the voices are 
treated with all the elaborate care that was charac- 
teristic of the composers’ day, the instrumental ac- 
companiment seems to have been unaccountably 
neglected. In some places the orchestral accom- 
paniment is worked out with the same elaborate- 
ness as the vocal parts; in others we find little or 
nothing more than an instrumental bass to support 
the voices. But upon closer inspection we find 
that this bass is in most cases accompanied by a 
curious series of Arabic numerals, which were evi- 
dently not put there fer nothing. In fact, both 
Bach and Hiindel were in the habit of writing a 
great part of thei: music in that species of short- 
hand known to the initiated as a figured bass. 
Wherever there seems to be a lack of instrumental 
accompaniment in their scores, we may feel sure 
that the bass contains the germ from which this is 
to be developed. This bass is called the continuo 
or basso continuo, and until it is developed into full 
harmony, until the frequent gaps in the score are 
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filled out, anything like an adequate performance 
of the work is out of the question. In the compo- 
sers’ time, this filling out was in all probability 
done by themselves, or under their direction, on 
the organ or harpsichord. The organist played 
either directly from the continuo itself, or from an 
organ part prepared from it. All passages which 
the composer did not intend to be played in full 
harmony were marked tasto solo; the other por- 
tions were usually elaborately figured, that is, the 
harmony was indicated by figures written under 
the continuo. In some instances the figuring was 
omitted, the choice of harmony being then far more 
problematical. It is generally supposed that in 
such cases the composer intended to play the organ 
himself, or else that, although the figuring is not 
to be found in the score, it was written down by 
the composer in the separate part the organist was 
to play from, and has been since lost. It will be 
easily seen that the manner in which Bach’s and 
Handel's continuos are worked out is by no means 
a matter of indifference, inasmuch as a very vital 
and essential element in the music depends thereon. 
The subject has given rise to much discussion, 
which has to-day assumed the proportions of an 
actual pen-and-ink war. Musician after musician 
has tried his hand at working out the continuo in 
many scores of the old masters, with very varying 
success. To distinguish those parts which were 
actually written out by the composers themselves 
from the indispensable additions to the score made 
by other bonds, the former are called “ original 
parts ;” the latter are generally known by the name 
of “ additional accompaniments,’’ The violence of 
the discussion on the subject of additional accem- 
—— now going on in Germany, and its direct 

earing upon the all-important problem of how to 
insure & correct and adequate performance of Bach’s 
and Hiindel’s voeal works, makes it interesting to 
see how the two present contending parties 
arose, 


It must be borne in mind that, as far as the famil- 
iarity of the public with Bach's works is concerned, 
Sebastian Bach is practically a more modern com- 
poser even than Beethoven. By this is meant that 
the public recognition of his works is of much more 
recent date, For along period, during which the 
works of Haydn and Mozart had become familiar 
as household words, and Beethoven—yes, even 
Weber,. Mendelssohn, and Schumann—was very 
generally known and admired, Sebastian Bach was 
known only by name except to a very few choice 
= ach Organists knew his organ works, and his 

Jell-Tempered Clavichord had been more or less 
studied by musicians ; but his oratorios and canta- 
tas were almost unheard of. How hard Mendels- 
sohn and one or two other men worked to bring 
the public at large into direct relation with some of 
Bach's more important compositions is well known 
to every one. The task was a severe one, as almost 
all of Bach’s vocal works existed only in MS. Men- 
delssohn succeeded, however, in having the St. 
Matthew-Passion brought out in the Thomas-Kirche, 
in Leipzig,—the very church in which Bach had 
held wig spe of organist,—and in bringing one 
or two of his orchestral suites to a performance at 
the Gewandhaus. The annual performance of the 
Passion Music on Good Friday soon grew to be a 
fixed institution. A large portion of the public all 
over North Germany got to regard this work with 
peculiar veneration. The St. John-Passion was also 
given annually at another church, the Pauliner- 
Kirche, but it was not so generally admired as its 
mighty companion. The Gewandhaus orchestra 
continued playing the D-minor suite, more as a mat 
ter of routine than anything else, for their audiences 
were hugely bored by it. The fruits of Mendels- 
sohn’s strenuous endeavors in the cause of Bach 
were practically limited to this, Few persons 
knew, and still fewer cared, about the existence of 
some three hundred church Cantatas from the pen 
of the great master. Surely, very few indeed sus- 
pected the fact that these Cantatas were one of the 
most precious mines of musical riches that the 
world ever possessed. It was not until some time 
after Mendelssohn's death that the world at large 
began to learn anything about them. With Hiin- 
del the case was somewhat different. Although his 
works have never, to this day, won anything like 
general popularity in Germany, the few musicians 
and musical savants who were interested in Hiindel 
took more active measures to have his oratorios 
publicly performed than the Bach lovers did, on 
their side; witness the great preponderance of 
Hiindel’s vocal works, which had been supplied with 
additional accompaniments, over works by Bach, 
for which similar things had been done, in Mendels- 


j sohn’s time. 








Many completed scores of Handel 
(made by Mozart, Mosel, and others) were ready 
for use by choral societies, while almost nothing of 
Bach existed in a performable shape. The violent 
discussions between “ Bachianer” and “ Handelia- 
ner,” ahout which the world has since heard a good 
deal, interested only the parties actively engaged 
in them ; the outside world cared nothing about the 
whole question. It was indeed impossible that any 
general enthusiasm should have been felt on the 
subject at a time when new works by Mendelssohn 
and Schumann were continually making appeals to 
public interest; when Weber was exciting every 
one’s attention, and Richard Wagner was beginning 
to stir up all the musical elements in Germany into 
astonished, chaotic strife by his music-dramas and 
theoretical pamphlets. Yet the true Bach and 
Hindel lovers were not idle. Three years after 
Mendelssohn’s death several musicians and men 
interested in the cause came together in Leipzig, to 
debate upon the practicability of publishing a com- 
plete edition of the works of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
They decided that this undertaking could be carried 
out only by subscription, as the demand for such 
music in the market was virtually null. Accord- 
ingly the now well-known Bach Society* was 
formed, the chief founders of which were C. F. 
Becker, the firm of Breitkopf und Hartel, Moritz 
Hauptmann, Otto Jahn, and Robert Schumann. 
The edition was to be published by Breitkopf und 
Hartel. The matter must have been taken up with 
a good deal of energy, for on the 18th of July, 1850, 
—the centennial anniversary of Bach’s death,—an 
official circular soliciting subscriptions was sent 
out over Germany. Subscriptions came in quite 
rapidly, and among a host of names on the list we 
find especially prominent those of Franz Liszt, I. 
Moscheles, Louis Spohr, and A. B. Marx. The first 
volume, containing ten church cantatas in score, 
appeared in December, 1851. A list of the then 
existing subscribers was printed with the volume, 
classified according to their places of residence. It 
is interesting to note in this list, under the head 
“Boston,” the single American name of “ Herr 
Parker, J. C. D., Tonkiinstler.” The society has 
since that time continued publishing volume after 
volume, and the edition has at the present date 
attained its twenty-fourth volume. But in spite of 
these labors of the Bach Society, which were, after 
all, prompted by an archeologico-historical rather 
than a purely musical interest in Bach’s works, the 
general love for Bach kept pretty much in statu quo. 
Some years after the appearance of the Bach circu- 
lar, another organization was formed, namely, the 
Handel Society, for the purpose of publishing a com- 
plete edition of Hiindel’s works, It was conducted 
on precisely the same principles as the other body, 
and the edition was published by the same firm. 
The first volume, comprising the dramatic oratorio 
of Susannah, appeared in October, 1858. That far 
more vital musical interest in its task was felt by 
this organization than by its fellow society is evi- 
dent from the fact that, in its edition, all the orches- 
tral scores of Hiindel’s vocal works are accompanied 
by a carefully written-out part for organ or piano- 
forte, in which the bare places in the score are 
filled out according to the figured basso continuo. 
In the Bach edition there is nothing of the sort, but 
only the incomplete score, just as the composer left 
it. Thus, while the Bach Society gave to the 
world an edition of the master’s works which was 
historically valuable, and only that in so far as the 
vocal scores were concerned, the Hiindel Society 
took active measures to make the vocal scores in 
their edition available for actual performance by 
choral bodies. The champion of the latter society 
was Friedrich Chrysander, a man who had always 
assumed the attitude of an almost exclusive admirer 
of Handel, and who, in his writings, rarely let a 
chance slip of saying something invidious about 
Bach. Chrysander had much more prestige as a 
musical authority than any man on the Bach side. 
Another man was G. G. Gervinus, who, although 
not a musician in any way, had somehow got bitten 
with the Hiindel mania, and allowed his admiration 
for Hiindel to expand into all the implacable bigot- 
ry of anamateur, As most of Hiindel’s vocal works 
were originally written te English words, Gervinus 
was of great service to the Hindel Society in fur- 
nishing them with German translations for their 
edition. That a man like Gervinus should have 
been willing to wade through the unspeakable bal- 


* This Deutsche Bach-Gesellschaft (German Bach So- 
ciety), which to-day counts among its members distin- 
guished musicians and music-lovers all over Europe and 
ay pe of America, must not be confounded with 
t pziger Bach-Verein (Bach Union), a totally dis- 
tinct society, which was organized much later. 





derdash of many of the texts of Hiindel’s oratorios, 
and diligently turn it into rhymed German, is a 
good proof of the strength of his enthusiasm. The 
most actively prominent Bachite was Philipp Spit- 
ta, a school-master in Eisenach, As Chrysander 
had the peculiar failing of not being able to kce 
from defaming Bach, Spitta could never be dissuad- 
ed from indulging in similar flings at Handel; so 
the two men were continually at swords’ (or pens’) 
points, Their animosity reached its climax when 
Spitta came to Leipzig, a few years ago, to deliver 
a course of lectures on Bach. How long this state 
of affairs might have lasted, if a third element had 
not been introduced into the discussion, no one can 
tell, But a third element was very soon introduced 
in the person of Robert Franz. Franz had, for some 
time bw been attracting considerable attention by 
his additional accompaniments to several scores of 
Bach, Handel, Durante, and Astorga. Now Chrys- 
ander felt rather as if he himself, the noted biog- 
rapher of Handel, and one of the most influential 
members of the Handel Society, had, or ought to 
have, something like a monopoly of knowledge on 
the subject of filling out Handel’s continuos; in 
like manner, Spitta felt that he, the biographer of 
Bach, and the well-known Bach student, knew all 
that was to be known about writing additional ac- 
companiments to Bach’s scores. About the manner 
in which this was to be done both men essentially 
agreed, if in nothing else. Franz believed that he, 
although neither an archeological pedant, necrol- 
ogist. nor school-master, but merely a hard Bach 
and Handel student, and a highly cultured musician 
with a decided spark of genius, knew rather more 
about the esthetic side of his favorite masters than 
either Chrysander or Spitta, who, with all their 
labor, may be said to have sounded those mighty 
heads only wig-deep at best. He also showed in his 
work that he differed widely in opinion from Chrys- 
ander and Spitta on some very vital and essential 
points. So he came in for a sound rating (through 
the medium of printing-ink) from both those litera- 
ry lights. But Franz, although the most modest 
and naturally inoffensive mortal alive, was not the 
man to shirk an encounter in which the honor of 
Bach and Handel was at stake; being also a man 
of no mean literary ability, he answered back, calm- 
ly but firmly, and with such effect that his oppo- 
nents’ wrath fairly reached the boiling-over point. 
There was evidently nothing to be done but te 
make common cause against the common enemy. 
Accordingly Chrysander and Spitta shook hands, 
swearing eternal alliance; Bachianer and Handeli- 
aner fused,* as the politicians say. The Leipziger 
Bach-Verein (Bach Union) was formed on the most 
anti-Franz principles. This association had for its 
object not only the editing of many of Bach’s cho. 
oa works in piano-forte and vocal score, with a 
complete organ accompaniment, worked out from 
Bach’s figured continuo, to be used whenever the 
works in question were performed, but also the pub- 
lic performance of those works by the best choral 
and orchestral means that Leipzig afforded. So 
the pen-and-ink war was no longer between Bachi- 
aner and Handelianer, about which of the two was 
the greater man,—a rather foolish bone of conten- 
tion, at best,—but between Robert Franz and the 
Leipzig Bach Union, as to the manner in which the 
necessary additional accompaniments to Bach's and 
Handel’s (but more especially the former’s) vocal 
scores should be written. The contest, as has heen 
said, has by this time got to be a particularly fierce 
one, both parties indulging in personalities and mu- 
tual recriminations to a lamentable extent. Be it 
said, however, that, as far as Franz is personally 
concerned, he has expressed himself with a noble 
moderation in all he has written. The most nota- 
ble sympathizers with either party are, on the 
Franz side, Julius Schaeffer (who may he regarded 
as Franz’s official mouth-piece), Joseph Rheinberger, 
and Franz Liszt; on the side of the Bach Union, 
Johannes Brahms, Joseph Joachim, and several 
others. The Bach Union represents the conserva- 
tive, archwologico-historical element, and Franz the 
progressive, artistic one. There seems to exist 
considerable divergence of opinion on many points 
among some of the influential members of the Bach 
Union itself; one of them, Franz Wiillner, may be 
regarded as to all intents and purposes a sympathi- 
zer with Robert Franz. In his additional accom- 
niments to the cantata “Jesu, der du meine 
ele,” he has followed Franz’s method in all essen- 
tial points. How it happens that the Bach Union 
can have permitted this arrangement to be embod- 
ied in their edition is not wholly clear. There are 
also many prominent musicians who sympathize 


* “ Pooled their issues.” 
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wholly with Franz, but who take no active part in 
the controversy. The first publication of the Bach 
Union appeared in 1876. It contained the canta- 
tas, ‘‘ Sie werden alle aus Saba kommen,” arranged 
by A. Volkland; “ Wer Dank opfert, der preisset 
mich,” arranged by H. von Herzogeberg, and 
“Jesu, der du meine Seele,’ arranged by Franz 
Wiillner. 


_s 


Opera a Hundred Years Ago. 


Prussia in 1778—at that time a pure despotism, 
ruled as to its entire population, like Frederick’s 
own orchestra, with the stick—paid more attention 
to operatic matters, though infinitely less to music 
as an art, than it does now. The king’s knowledge 
of music seems to have been about equal to his 
genius for poetry: and as Voltaire, after he had 
quarrelled with Frederick, sneered at his majesty’s 
French verses, so musicians who had been employed 
in the royal band, and who had given the royal 
bandmaster private lessons, informed the world, 
after leaving the king’s service, how indifferently 
his majesty played the flute. Sovereigns are per- 
haps more modest now; in any case, they possess 
better taste than distinguished some members of 
their order toward the end of the last century. 
Joseph IT. had the audacity to tell Mozart that in 
his “ Marriage de Figaro” there were ‘“ too many 
notes,” which drew from the justly offended compo- 
ser the reply, that it contained “ precisely the right 
number.” Frederick the Great, although barely 
able to read a score, used to conduct the orchestral 
execution ef important works; and combining the 
functions of operatic manager with those of mu- 
sical director, engaged his own artists; and when, 
whether from indisposition or from pure caprice, 
they declared themselves unable to sing, sent sold- 
iers to arrest them and bring them by force to the 
theatre. The Empress Catherine, with all her 
faults, had too much womanly feeling, and too 
much tact, to impose commands or even counsels 
upon Paisiello, -Cimarosa, and the other musical 
celebrities whom she invited to her court. Indeed, 
on one occasion, when the Russian empress made 
some observation to the famous Gabrielli on the 
subject of the terms demanded by that prima don- 
na, pointing out to her that she was asking a high- 
er salary than any Russian field-marshal received, 
the Italian vocalist is said to have replied to the 
Russian czarina that she ‘had better get fielc- 
marshals to sing.’ No singer, however eminent, 
would have ventured to make such an answer to 
Frederick, who rather piqued himself on his ability 
to keep vocalists in their proper place. This, as 
no less an authority than Dr. Burney has informed 
us, he was able to do in more than one sense of the 
word. The king officiated when Dr. Burney was 
at Berlin, just one hundred years ago, as general 
conductor, “standing in the pit behind the chef 
dorchestre, s0 as to have a view of the score, and 
drilling his musical troops in true military fashion.” 
If any mistake was committed on the stage, or in 
the orchestra, the king stopped the offender, and 
admonished him; while, if he ventured to alter a 
single passage in his part, the king “severely rep- 
rimanded him, and ordered him to keep to the 
notes written by the composer.’ Italy, however, a 
hundred years ago, was still the great nursery of 
music, Her composers, as represented by Paisiello, 
Cimarosa, Guglielmo Pergolese, and Piccini, visited 
the chief European capitals, as those capitals are 
visited in the present day by the great Italian sing- 
ers, Not that in the last century the Italian sing- 
ers abstained from making tours, But Italy now 
sends out singers alone, whereas a hundred years 
ago every country in Europe looked to Italy not 
only for singers but also for composers, who trav- 
elled to the principal courts, and the most celebrat- 
ed opera-houses to superintend the performance of 
their own works. The Italian opera of those days 
was scarcely a more intellectual entertainment than 
it is now. So at least it would seem, from an ac- 
count of the operatic performances of his time left 
by an ingenious Italian author who was contempo- 
rary of Cimarosa and Paisiello. The operatic dram- 
atist or librettist had already learned not te allow 
himself to be hampered by conditions of time, 
place, unity, or probability. The ordinary inci- 
dents and scenes of the eighteenth century libretitst 
were “dungeons, daggers, poison, boar-hunts, 
earthquakes, sacrifices, madness, and so on.” If a 
husband and wife were discovered in prison, and 
one of them had to be led away to die, it was indis- 
pensable that the other should remain to sing an 
air, which, says the satirical historian ef opera in 
the eighteenth century, “should be to lively words, 





so as to relieve the feelings of the audience, and 
make them understand that the whole affair is a 
joke.” It was, further, a rule in the ars atica 
of that day, that “if twe of the characters made 
love, or plotted a conspiracy, they should always 
do so in the presence of servants or attendants.” 
The prima donna of a hundred years since, was, 
like our own cherished heroines of the soprano 
voice, in the habit of exacting payments which, 
though trifling compared with those of the present 
day, were already thought exorbitant. The prima 
donna of the year 1778 was accustomed, moreover, 
to add to her airs, variations, passages, and embel- 
lishments, and it was observed, that if she got hold 
of a “new passage in rapid triplets,” she would in- 
troduce it in all her solo pieces. Her great object, 
however, was to sing as high as possible; and in 
1778, as in 1878, the higher she could “rise in the 
scale” the surer she was of having the principal 
parts allotted to her.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


eh EO 
Music at the Paris Exposition. 


(From ‘ Cosmopolite’s” Letter of August 4, to the 
Daily Advertiser.) ; 


L Passing this new sensation, one comes to the concert 
icket-offices, where, according to the representation, 
stalls are to be taken at the price of from one to ten 
frances. Rather a large margin, it must be admitted, 
and often annoying to lovers of music possessed of 
small purses, as no newspaper or other organ announ- 
ces the prices beforehand, and it is not until the enter- 
prising visitor reaches the door at one, or half-past 
(which, considering the Paris breakfast hour, is very 
early), that he learns that the very stall he had yester- 
day for one franc cannot be had to-day for less than ten! 
What renders this variety of price still more annoying is 
that, so far as Ican judge, the cheapest concerts are 
decidedly the best. Unquestionably, the dearest (Eng- 
lish) have been the worst. Notwithstanding the great 
Salle was unfinished, the French concerts commenced 
about a month ago, but little attention was paid to 
them. Italy gave us something rather better from La 
Scala, and on the 4th of July Mr. Gilmore directed his 
sixty-five musicians, and, aided by Miss Lilian Norton, 
gave the first of his three representations. They were 
not very successful. Perhaps the inimitable Turin or- 
chestra of 120 musicians alternating with them was 
somewhat the cause of this. The comparison was of 
course disastrous, as nowhere outside the Paris Con- 
servatory can anything be heard equalling what Turin 
senttous. The third concert took place on the 13th, 
and was succeeded by the English, 170 in number, and 
directed by Messrs. Henry Leslie and Sullivan. The 
first was a grand affair, the Prince of Wales being pres- 
ent, 150 French musicians accompanying the British 
vocalists, and the organ being played for the first time. 
The tickets were, as I said, at ten francs, and the best 
proof of what is thought of these concerts is that the 
second and third came off before empty houses. On 
the 2ist a most interesting spectacle was offered us. 
More than two thousand Orpheonists, accompanied by 
the Republican Guard’s band, executed classical music, 
to the immense delight of a full house, and led us to 
hope for better things in the future than we had en- 
joyed in the past. }On the 23d the last concert of this 
kind was entirely vocal, and the choral societies of the 
different cities in France competed for prizes, which 
were distributed at the close of the jive hours’ sitting. 
In honor of England the last competition was between 
French and English choristers (male and female voices), 
and the latter fairly won the victory. A striking con- 
trast in dress is worthy of notice. Of Englishmen noth- 
ing can be said; if anything, they were better dressed 
than the French; but the fairer sex indulged in Anglo- 
Saxon taste, which was a striking, not to say alarming, 
contrast to the simple, tidy black dresses and neat col- 
lars worn by our Paris women. An interesting feature 
in this concert was the presence of most of the French 
composers on the jury’s stand. Ambroise Thomas, 
Gounod, de Rillé, etc., etc., were not only before the 
public, but were called upon on several occasions to 
respond to the applause accorded to the author with 
unanimous enthusiasm. “ La Nuit d’Eté” was the im- 
posed piece, and Lille carried off the palm victori- 
ously. 

On the 27th the long talked-of Scandinavian concert 
came off, and Jenny Lind, the northern nightingale, 
would certainly (had she been present) have listened to 
and — her compatriots with pride and satisfac- 
tion. That wild, strange Norse music is unknown to us 
poor civilized beings, yet we felt and understood it, 


whilst thorough judges of music pronounced the Lm | 
Christiania and oon J Upsala voices the best modula’ 


and best drilled cho rs as yet listened to in the Troc- 
adero concert-room. “ Vart d,” a short —— 
as the 





song, was sung by the united chorus—as 
Norwegian sonnet—Norges Fjelde. Most of the others 





were sung by turns—under the direction of Mr. Heden- 
blad and Mr, Behrens. Of course few present could 
understand the words, but well printed little pamphlets 
were gratuitously distributed, and therein French trans- 
lations set our minds at rest. Winds, waves and tem- 
pests were sufficiently and admirably expressed by that 
multitude of modulated human voices—but occasional 
eccentric music would have puzzled us sadly, had not 
the little book informed us that a cow or a pig was in 

uestion, and that drunkenness is a favorite sin in the 

ar north! The last long chorus executed by the Chris- 
tiania students gives an excellent idea of Swedish sen- 
timent and poetry. Itis the story of a nuptial proces- 
sion in the valley of Hardanyer, and with lively music 
we are invited tothe church. This first part was hearti- 
ly applauded. The second, ascene within the church, 
comes next, and is really beautiful, and the prayer and 
benediction moved many of us to tears. No.3 Le gine 
to us the good wishes made to the newly married pair. 
To him, fields and forests, ploughs and oxen, pies and 
numerous sons, the latter to be tall and long! (Stara, 
och langa!) As to the bride, I think it characteristic 
that nothing is said to her. No. 4 takes us to the farm, 
where the peasants dance, the fiddler plays, the young 
girls spring lightly on the tips of their toes, enviously 
eyeing the bride’s crown of roses. Then comes the real 
spirit of the song; beer is called for, beer and brandy, 
many acupful. The old men roll into corners, empty 
jugs beside them, on the straw. We are told the young 
girls looked like red roses in a field of wheat, as they 
glance at yellow cakes of white flour. The young men 
drink, the old ones hiccup, hardly can the girls dance 
for overjoy at such a feast; and we listen in astonish- 
ment that such words, such unpoetical sentiment, 
could ever have inspired one Séderman (who died only 
two years since) with such harmonious music. After 
this concert the Upsala students went home, but those 
of Christiania remained a few days longer, and gave a 
second successful concert for the benefit of a church 
fund now being raised in Paris. 

Before leaving the subject of concerts we must say a 
word of the Grand Salle, by far the largest in Paris, and 
which is never open to visitors unpossessed of tickets 
for some concert or other,—which, by the by, is a regu- 
lation much grumbled at by people who have but a few 
days or hours to pass in Paris, and who naturally desire 
to see this great room without paying for tickets they 
have no. time to use. It is built on the principle of an 
immense theatre—a round of boxes on the ground floor, 
another (uncovered) muking the circuit of the horse- 
shoe, and with the exception of three large ornamental 
= boxes the rest of the house is in seats and stalls. 

he latter are considered the best, that is to say, they 
are the dearest, though many consider the defective 
acoustics less noticeable above than in the stalls. The 
decorations of this salle are severe and in good taste, 
light and ventilation are excellent, and altogether it is 
a pleasant place in which to pass a hot afternoon. 


> 
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Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
(From the Boston Daily Advertiser, Editorial.] 


It is announced that Mr. Theodore Thomas has accept- 
ed the position of director of the new conservatory of 
music to be established in Cincinnati, and has entered 
into a five years’ contract with the representatives of 
the enterprise. The intelligence is of importance, not 
only to New York, which loses its ablest, most indefati- 
gable and enterprising musical leader, but also to Bos- 
ton and all the other cities which have enjoyed the rich 
feasts of music he has annually provided for them. To 
New York, as the 7ribune truly says, the loss is irrepa- 
rable. The Philharmonic Society is deprived of its con- 
ductor; the symphony concerts in Steinway Hall and 
the garden concerts must all be glven up. Although 
New York never appreciated Mr. Thomas’s work, and 
never remunerated him for it, she will probably discov- 
er now, when itis too late, what she has lost. But she 
cannot fill the vacancy. No man with less enthusiasm 
and persistency than is possessed by Mr. Thomas could 
have maintained himself so long as he has done, and the 
leader who has so much of either has yet to be found. 
The best part of his orchestra, which will be disbanded 
as an organization, will go with Mr. Thomas to Cincin- 
nati. And thus, by the blindness of New York, Boston 
loses the delightful series of concerts which, for several 
years past, have refreshed and instructed our ears. For 
the Thomas orchestra has not only brought new and 
good music to us, but it has, by the perfection of its 
execution, given new beauty to familiar music and 
spurred our own orchestras to greater exertion and 
more careful playing. 

While we begrudge to Cincinnati her acquisition, we 
cannot help congratulating her. Certainly she deserves 
her good fortune. In recent years no city in the coun- 
try has shown a greater interest in music, or has put 
forth more energy in promoting the cause. Every year 
there is something to unite the lovers of music, and 
enormous sums have been spent in providing a suitable 
home for music. There have been held festivals which, 
in point of the magnitude of the undertaking, the per- 
tection of preparation and execution, and the number 
and character of the audiences, have never been sur- 
passed in this country. If we do noi say more than 
that, it is because we have a great reluctance to admit- 
ting that Boston is ever to take the second place in mu- 


sical art. At all events, Cincinnati has fairly won the 
right to take Mr. Thomas from the East, and will ap- 
Pp te him, as Boston has always done when the op- 
portunity was afforded her. 
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To Our Subscribers and Readers. 
NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 


With the last number for the year—that for 
December 28, 1878—Dwicnt’s JOURNAL OF 
Mosrc will pass from the hands of its present 
publishers ; and its publication, without change 
of name, will thenceforth be continued by 
another house of the highest standing, not 
engaged in publishing or selling Music. The 
chief Editorship will still remain with the 
Undersigned, who founded the Journal six and 
twenty years ago, uniting in himself, during 
the first six years (1852-58), all its editorial 
and business functions. 

Our connection with Messrs. Oliver Ditson 
& Co. has lasted twenty years. These long 
established, enterprising music-publishers, 
seeking ever to enlarge their already immense 
business, now feel the need of a new and in 
some respects more ‘‘ popular” musical paper 
of their own, in which they have done us the 
honor to offer us an independent department 
under our old name. But, preferring to pre- 
serve the identity of Dwiaut’s JoURNAL OF 
Musto, and to control it still in its integrity, 
we have yielded to the urgent wish and coun- 
sel of many tried and influential friends of 
Art, and have decided to transfer our Journal 
to other publishers [soon to be announced], 
under whose auspices we hope to work with 
fresh energy and inspiration, and to reap suc- 
cess in fuller measure than before. 

We make few promises,—only this one in 
fact: that we shall do all in our power to keep 
the Journal true to the character and name it 
has so long maintained both in this country 
and abroad. In renouncing all connection, all 
appearance even of identity of interests with 
the music trade in any of its representatives or 
branches, our Journal offers a new guaranty— 
were any needed—of fearless honesty and in- 
dependence in its views and criticisms. We 
wish to add to its contents new clements,— 
the contributions of younger minds, as well as 
of mature experience; and this we shall do 
just so far as we shall be enabled by the prompt 
support and patronage for which we look to 
friends of Art and lovers of the dest in Music. 
Our new connection, too, with literary pub- 
lishers will probably allow us to take more 
notice than we have done hitherto of what is 
passing in the world of Literature and Art in 
general. 

Further particulars will soon be announced. 
Meanwhile any helpful suggestions will be 
thankfully received by 


JOHN 8. DWIGHT. 
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Shall We have any Symphonies. 


3 


Dr. Schultze, who has recently returned from Boston, 
reports a curious state of affairs at the “Hub.” He says 
that the local orchestras have been frozen to death by 
the indifference which the Bostonians have shown for 
the encouragement of home talent. Asa consequence, 
the young musicians are turning to vocal music and giv- 
ing UP their amateur orchesti organizations. There 

probably be no orchestral concerts given by local 
organizations in Boston next season, and the pro- 
grammes rendered at the chamber concerts will abound 








with vocal music, Is this not a strange state of affairs 
in Classic Boston, the Athens of America? Another 
cause assigned by Dr. Schultze for the decadence in 
music at m is the existence of cliques among the 
musicians. This spirit will kill music in any city. 


The “ Dr.” Schultze referred to in the above curi- 
ous paragraph, which we clip from the Utica (N. Y.) 
Ewening Herald, is no other than our amiable old 
friend of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, now es- 
tablished and doing good service, we are told, as a 
Professor of Music in one of the Colleges in the in- 
terior of New York State. Doubtless the inter- 
viewer, or reporter, understood him very vaguely, 
for he knew musical Boston too well to suppose 
that it had any “amateur orchestral organizations” 
to give up. But it now becomes indeed a serious 
question, with Bostonians, whether we have or are 
to have here any orchestra at all. This week we 
are surprised by the news, clearly too well founded, 
that the frequent visitations of Theodore Thomas 
and his singularly perfect orchestra are henceforth 
denied to us. This is in one way certainly a great 
loss, but we are not without faith that it may be 
turned into a greater gain. What we really want 
in Boston, what every city of any musical preten- 
tions wants for itself—we heartily thank our Chi- 
cago correspondent (next page) for supporting the 
suggestion—is an orchestra of our own en perma- 
nence, 

Why have we not got it? Simply because the 
earnest efforts of the Harvard Musical Association, 
for the last thirteen years, to furnish good Sym- 
phony Concerts have for several seasons now been 
losing enterprises through the capricious tastes and 
fashions, and the lukewarm patronage, or utter dy- 
ing out of interest, of a large portion of the musical 
public, The music given has always been of the 
best, the programmes of the choicest, most enjoya- 
ble and satisfying ; the members of the Association 
have done their part, and more, by liberal guaranty 
subscriptions for season tickets, taking the risk of 
having to pay for many which they gave away; 
the orchestra, although reduced in numbers, and 
limited in hours of rehearsal through the enforced 
economy which only a more generous public pat- 
ronage could remedy, has been generally acknowl- 
edged to have played better than ever before; and 
nothing seemed to be needed but the means of giv- 
ing more frequent concerts thoughout a larger por- 
tion of the year, with constant opportunities of 
rehearsal, to realize the aspiration for a well-trained, 
thoroughly efficient, and enduring local orchestra. 
There may have been some mistakes of policy, of 
leadership, besides inevitable accidents, to prevent 
these concerts and this orchestra from continuing 
to grow into the powerful and noble institution of 
which for half-a-dozen years or more they gave such 
signal promise ; for in those years the musical pub- 
lic supported them, and there was no visiting, and 
finally rival, orchestra to distract, and make it fash- 
ionable for ears to be over-sensitive about the tech- 
nical precision and nicety of execution, and per 
contra in the same degree perhaps indifferent to 
the quality and nature of the compositions execut- 
ed; surely for a few years manner has been gaining 
precedence over matter in our concert-goers and our 
stay-aways ; and this is certainly a sign that, for 
the time being, we are retrograding in our taste 
for music. In the higher and truer sense, Boston 
was more musical ten years ago, Then it did not 
run after novelties and fashions, but found sincere 
delight in what is intrinsically beautiful and noble 
in the productions of musical Art, and was patient 
of short-comings in all honest efforts at perform- 
ance, so that it could only be brought into sym- 
pathetic contact with the masterworks of genius. 

If we are to have our own Symphony Concerts 
any more, if we are to keep alive an Orchestra 
which may become worthy of the musical character 





which our city has so long borne, it can only be by a 
revival of faith, by renewed devotion, by patience 
with what we can have now, and by generous sup- 
port of what we can do to give the means for here- 
after doing something better. The discouraging 
aspect of the case at present can, we believe, be 
changed this very season. This aspect is due more 
or less to many causes, but there are two which 
practically may stand for all of them; 1. The 
“hard times,” the general sense of poverty; 2. 
The discouraging, distracting influence of the in- 
cessant visits of the Thomas Orchestra, which have 
made many people finical rather than really appre- 
ciative, attentive more to technical finish in per- 
formance, than to the essential charm and value of 
the thing performed, such people being naturally 
led to underrate the work of our own musicians, 
and to treat as not worth cherishing that which is 
indeed our only hope. Now the first cause still re- 
mains in ferce, though we must not forget the max- 
im that “where there is a will there is a way,” 
and that in nothing are men and women so incon- 
sistent and capricious as in what they fancy their 
“economy.” The secend obstacle is unexpectedly 
removed, If we are to have no more Thomas Con- 


certs, then does it not at once become the duty of 
every true music-lover in and about this city to 
help sustain the honor and efficiency of tho best 
orchestra which we can contrive to have among 
ourselves? Here we leave the subject for the 
present, but we shall resume discussion of the 
orchestral problem, and not drop the argument un- 
til we see signs of something positive and hopeful 
being done, at any rate begun. And we invite dis- 
cussion ef the matter from others. Let us have our 
good old Symphony Concerts again, if it be possi- 
ble. For, who can say, or who imagine, what turn 
for the worse musical matters in Boston may soon 
take, should such a vacuum occur as their omission 
for a single season ! 


Organ Music. 


We were present by invitation, vith a number of 
appreciative musical persons, one forenoon last 
week, at the new Old South Church, to listen to 
some performances on the fine organ there by Mr. 
H. Crarenor Eppy, of Chicago, Mr. Eddy was a 
pupil of Haupt in Berlin. Our readers have been 
kept informed of his remarkable accomplishments 
by our Chicago correspondent. The extent and 
variety of his repertoire is something astonishing ; 
some will say that his acquaintance with and mastery 
of organ music covers much too wide and indis- 
criminate a field, for it is said that he has full 1500 
compositions always at command. We find, how- 
ever, that, while he indulges largely in the modern 
French school, he really gives Sebastian Bach the 
preference, and plays everything which that great 
master par excellence of organ music ever wrote. 
The same with the organ works of Handel, Men- 
delssohn, and all who can in any true sense be 
called classical. On the morning referred to Mr. 
Eddy treated his ‘hearers to masterly interpreta- 
tions of the following selections : 


1. Fantasie and Fugue, inG minor.......J. 8S. Bach 
2. Communionin E..............0.0000 Saint-Saéns 
3. Marche Religieuse...................06: Guilmant 
Se OT eae E. J. Hopkins 
5. Grand Prelude and Fugue in B minor, mm 
. 8. Bac 
6. Marche Funébre and Chant Séraphique, 
Guilmant 
7. Concert-SatzinC minor... ..........eeeeee Thiele 


We entered while he was in the middle of the 
second piece, the Communion by Saint-Saéns, which 
seemed to justify its title by its meditative, sweet, 
dreamy and religious character, and in which the 
player blended and contrasted the beautiful reed 
and flute tones of the instrument with rare skill and 
taste. In all his performances we were impressed 
by two qualities which we have rarely found pos- 
sessed in so high a degree by any of our organists. 
The first was a certain art of phrasing, which in the 
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nature of things would seem to be almost impossi- 
ble upon the organ, and yet by some clever man- 
agement he did give us the effect ef phrasing, even 
without accent. The other was his perfectly firm 
and even time in fugue playing. This was felt par- 
ticularly in his clear, expressive, and most satisfy- 
ing performance of the great Bach B-minor Prelude 
and Fugue; he knew how to keep it going at its 
own natural and steady gait; it was played thor- 
oughly in tempo. These two qualities are in them- 
selyes the test of a good sound organist. Rarely 
have we ever been more completely absorbed in the 


delight of any music than we were while that glo- 
rious prelude and fugue went sounding on. We 
were not so particularly interested by that Funeral 
March of Guilmant; the ‘Chant Seraphique,” 
which formed its middle part, seemed to us too 
commonplace as to idea and sentiment to pass for 
the song of seraphs. It showed the player’s easy 
mastery of difficulties, however, in a convincing 
manner. The bold and imposing Concert-Satz by 
Thiele was brought out in all its power, 

We had not the time to cress the Square, direct- 
ly after this, to Trinity Church and hear Mr. Eddy 
on that organ. There he played the following 


pieces : 
Offertoire on Christmas Carols..........-.- Guilmant 
Sonata in D minor............-----e0e .A. G. Ritter 


Lux 





O Sanctissima...........---seeeeeeee 

Communion in G ... Batiste 

First Movement from First Sonata........ Guilmant 

We trust that Mr. Eddy will visit Boston again 
during the coming season, and that we may hear 
him on the Great Organ at the Music Hall. 





THE CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF Music. We have re- 
ceived a copy of the correspondence between Mr. Thom- 
as and Mr. R. R. Springer and other citizens of Cincin- 
nati, but have only room at present for Mr. Thomas’s 


letter of acceptance: 

New York, August 20, 1878. 

Messrs. R. R. Springer, Joseph anges) John 8hil- 
lito, George K. Shoenberger, David Sinton, and 
others: 

Gentlemen: I acknowledge, with satisfaction, 
the receipt of your note of the 16th inst., inviting me “‘to 
make my home in Cincinnati, and accept the musical 
direction of the College of Music of Cincinnati.” I ac- 
cept your invitation, with a full sense of the importance 
of the trust. 

This ay ee is a step in the right direction, and Cin- 
cinnati is the right place in which to begin. 

We want concentration of p: ional talent, method- 
ical training, such as we have in other branches of edu- 
cation, anda ical at phere. The formation of a 
College, such as you propose, realizes one of my most 
cherished hopes, and I shall work hard to make it supe- 
rior in all branches of musical education. 

The faculty must consist of professors “eminent in 
their departments of instruction. 

With the assistance of a complete orchestra, we shall 
have that professional talent which will teach the stu- 
dents how to play on all orchestral instruments. I am 
ready to begin all of this work at once, and advise that 
the College be opened during the coming autumn. 
Within a few days, I shall forward to the Board of Di- 
rectors a preliminary plan of the course of instruction 
desirable to be adopted. 

Iam, with great oongee. yours, 
HEODORE THOMAS. 





Curoaco, Aveust 22.—There is little stirring 
here except plans for the fall campaign. During 
the summer there have been a number of concerts 
in the suburbs which have brought forward a num- 
ber of our best musicians in ways highly creditable 
to them. 

Among our young singers here there are several 
who give promise. The most advanced of these, 
just now, is Miss Grace Hiltz who has been study- 
ing about four years with Mrs. Hershey. She has 
appeared in public a large number of times at the 
Hershey concerts with constantly increasing favor. 
She has a rather strong and telling voice, which is 
now in good discipline almost throughout its com- 
pass. The best thing about this girl’s singing is its 
excellency in general. She not only manages her 
voice well as to attack, execution, etc., but she 
phrases well, and above all delivers the song with 
intelligence and artistic fire. Her enunciation of 
words is as finished as possible, every word and 


syllable of her text being as clearly enunciated as 
the best elocutionist could do it. Within the last 
few weeks she sang at Evanston twice, her selec- 
tions embracing Mozart’s “ Voi che sapete,” Han. 








del’s “ Hope in the Lord” (Wm. Mason), Schu- 
mann’s “ Sunshine,” Schubert’s “Gretchen at the 
spinning wheel,” and “ Wohin,” Sullivan’s ‘‘ Dear- 
est Heart,” and Weber’s Scena and aria from, “ Der 
Freyscbiitz ” (the prayer). Her best work on these 
occasions was in the Schubert songs, Handel's 
“ Hope in the Lord,” the Weber piece and the Sul- 
livan ballad. The wide range of characteristics re- 
quired for success in so dissimilar works will be 
apparent enough to singers; that she did sncceed 
speaks well for the breadth of her studies. She is 
certainly a very desirable concert singer, and I take 
great pleasure in directing attention to her good 
points because her accomplishments are of a partic- 
ularly solid and satisfactory kind, such as are too 
often wanting in young singers. I understand that 
Miss Hiltz will devote a part of her time this win- 
ter te concert-singing in connection with a qnartette 
of ladies, one of whom, Miss Romeiss, has an excep- 
tionally fine contralto voice. I have not neard the 
quartette. 

Another very promising young singer here is 
Miss Moran, a pupil at the Musical College. Miss 
Moran has a low mezzo-soprano er contralto voice 
of good body and fresh, agreeable quality. Her 
studies have been chiefly in the Italian school and 
are not yet sufficiently advanced to enable one to 
determine what the result will be. 

I have already in a former letter referred to Mr. 
Rosenbecker, the director of the Musical College. 
This fine violinist and musician is meeting with 
great success here. He played lately a programme 
at Evanston in which he gave the Bach Chaconne, 
the Beethoven sonata for piano and violin (Op. 30, 
No. 3), alegende by Wieniawski, and Vieuxtemps’ 
Fantasie on Sclavic airs. 

And this brings me to the chief point of this let- 
ter, which is the mention of a notable series of 
three piano recitals which Mr. Emil Liebling has 
lately played at Evanston. The programmes were 
selected from an educational stand-point, and were 


as follews: 
I 


Bach-Liszt—Grand Prelude and Fugue, G minor, 
Beethoven—Sonata in C sharp, Op. 27, No. 2. 
Rubinstein—Kamennoi-Ostrow, No. 22. 
Schumann—“ Etude vom Lied,” Op. 12. 
Raff—Giga con Variationi, Op. 91. 
Liszt—Polonaise Heroique in E. 
Il. 

Mendelssohn—Prelude and Fugue, Op. 35, No. 1. 
Beethoven—Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13. 
Schumann—Kreisleriana Nos. 1 and 2, Op. 16. 
Henselt—Etude, Op. 5, No. 7. 
Grieg—Albumblatt, Op. 12, No. 7. 
Silas— Gavotte. 
Liebling—Concert Waltz, ““Coeur-Dame.” 
Liszt—a. Soirée de Vienne, No. 7. 

6. Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12. 


III. Chopin Recital. 

Concerto in F minor, Op. 21. 

(Second piano by Mr. Mathews.) 

a. Etudes, Op. 25, Nos. 1 and 3, Op. 10,'No. 12. 

b. Nocturne in G, Op. 9, No. 2. 

ec. Mazurka, Op. 33, No. 4. 

Scherzo in C sharp, Op. 39. 

a. Prelude in D flat. 

b. Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53. 

Mr. Liebling is a pianist who deserves to be 
heard in Boston. He is yet young, and has prac- 
ticed a great deal since his return from Europe 
seme two years age. Towards the last of the sea- 
son his practice suffers neglect in consequence of 
the entire absorbtion ef his time in teaching. But 
in vacation when he has time fer practice, and ear 
ly in the season before he back-slides) as our Meth- 
odist brethren call it), his playing is something re- 
markable. In these programmes his most fortunate 
interpretations (to my taste) were both the fugues, 
which were magnificently done, the Schumann 
Kreisleriana numbers, the little piece from Rubin- 
stein, the Raff Giga, and variations (a beautiful 
piece of playing), the Liszt 12th Rhapsody and the 
Chopin Concerto. 

As a concert player, or especially for piano re- 
citals, Liebling is far superior to any one else here, 
as he has a much larger technique than the others, 
and more nerve, more of the virtuoso element. I 
should think it doubtful whether there are a half- 
dozen — in the country of équal ability, in 
fact I doubt if there are three. Mr. Liebling hasa 
large repertory, and always plays in public with- 
out notes. 

Our prospects for music are excellent this winter. 
We have a good string quartette, the vocal societies 
are coming to the front in a more manly style (the 
Apollo Society will have an auxiliary chorus of 








ladies’ voices), and best of all, arrangements are 
well advanced toward the srganization of a series 
of symphony concerts. The orchestra will consist 
of fifty pieces, and be directed by Mr. A. Rosen- 
becker. The business management will be in the 
hands of Dr. F. Ziegfield, and, perhaps, one or two 
others. his is the most gratifying bit of news I 
have been able to communicate for some time. 

And this reminds me to speak of our former sym- 
phony concerts under Balatka’s leading, which were 
killed by the newspapers and Theodore Thomas. 


As you have had the same trouble in Boston, and 
as I understand that the Cincinnati orchestra is in 
a delicate situation from a similar cause, I hereby 
enter my solemn protest against a continuance of 
such ill-advised goings-on. For of course it is plain 
enough to any musician that an orchestra playing 
together constantly like Thomas’s ought to acquire a 
finish which would be impossible to local orches- 
tras put together as occasion requires, Neverthe. 
less itis equally apparent that the musical interests 
of this large country require good symphony or- 
chestras and local concerts in all the larger cities. 
We ought to have them in Boston, New York, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis, and in fact in every 
city containing seventy thousand inhabitants and 
two daily pepers. The expense isnot great. Look 
at the amount of money that has been expended on 
the Apollo Club in this city. Within five years it 
has cost fully twenty-five thousand dollars, and has 
given fifteen concerts. (I speak at random as to the 
amount, but am far within bounds), In return fer 
this support the Club has sung two or three Canta- 
tas (Gounod’s “ Babylon’s Wave” and such), and 
about twenty or twenty-five little part-songs. The 
Club has raised the standard of chorus singing, but 
it has not afforded a series of programmes repre- 
sentative of the best things in music. The same 
amount expended in symphony concerts would have 
given us five series of eight concerts each, and eight 
public rehearsals, In these forty concerts and for- 
ty rehearsals, we might have heard forty sympho- 
nies, each one twice, and something like a hundred 
other important works for orchestra. To state 
this, is to demonstrate the superior musical value 
of the symphony concerts. Let us hope that the 
present experiment will succeed. 
Der Freysouvetz, 





Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood’s Normal Musical 
Institute, at Lyons, N. Y. 
[From The Lyons Republican, August 15.] 

The final concert by the Faculty of the Normal 
Musical Institute, assisted by some of the pupils, 
took place on Tuesday evening, and was attended 
by a large and brilliant audience. The following 
wae the programme : 

“ Duo Concertant,” Op. 48. [Arranged for two 


pianos by Henselt)..............cseceeeeee Weber 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 
Aria Religiosa—‘‘ Maid of Judah,”.......... Kiicken 


Miss J. Ettie Crane. 
Nab of Mr. Wheeler.]} 
Waltz Brillant—“ yt Peake onsrrcoacrerd Arditi 
Miss May Alice Vars. | 
Pest of Mr. Wheeler.] 
Piano Solo—“ Rondo Capriccioso,”’.... Mendelssohn 
Miss Jennie R. May, 
tie of Mr. Sherwood.] 
‘¢ Yeoman’s Wedding Song,’”’........... Poniatowski 
Mr. Sumner Salter. 
Piano Solo—[Spinnerlied], “ Spinning Song” 
from Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman,” ar- 
ranged for pianoforte b 
r. W. H. Sherwood. 
Song—“ Sing Sweet Bird,”................00005 Ganz 
Miss Julie W. Thornton. 
(Pupil of Mr. Wheeler]. 
Piano Solo—Impromptu, A flat, Op. 29....... Chopin 
Miss Josle E. Ware. 
upil of Mr. Sherwood]. 
oices-—“‘ Go, Faithless Clori!” 
: Cherubini 
Misses Thornton, Crane and Battelle. 
Song—“ Waiting at the Brookside,”.......... Torrey 
. ss J. Ettie Crane. 
Piano Solo—Scherzo, 8 flat............. Moszkowski 
Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood. 
Vocal Duet—* See the Pale Moon,”’........ 
Misses Thornton and Sherman. 
Duet for two Pianos—“ Wanderer” Fantasia 
in C, Op. 15. [Arranged from Orchestral 
Score for two pianos by Liszt].......... Schubert 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Sherwood. 


The duets by Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood were, as 
usual, thoroughly excellent in their rendering, be- 
ing not only through all their intricacies given with 
unerring accuracy, but being also infused with a 
life and spirit, and a minute attention to details of 
expression, that gave to them an adandon and effect 
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equal to a solo performance. The “ Wanderer Fan- 
taisie,” particularly, was an admirable performance 
of a most grand and imposing composition. The 
two songs by Miss Crane received and deserved 
hearty applause. Miss Crane has a voice of rare 
sympathetic quality, and sings with perfect intona- 
tion and intelligent discrimination.—Her several 
appearances during the Normal will long be re- 
membered with pleasure by those who have heard 
her. Miss Vars made her first public appearance 
on Tuesday evening, and sang the Magnetic Waltz 
in such a manner as to receive an enthusiastic en- 
core. Miss Thornton's singing was also received 
with the most lively manifestations of pleasure ; 
her song “ Sing, Sweet Bird,” being rendered with 
good voice and taste.—The “ Yeoman’s Wedding 
Day ” was sung in a rollicking manner by Mr. Salt- 
er, and aroused the erthusiasm of the audience.— 
Miss May played the Rondo Capriccioso, by Men- 
delssohn, in an exceedingly creditable manner, 
showing a mastery of the mechanical difficulties, 
and an appreciation of the spirit of the piece. The 
wierd and unique Spinning Seng, by Liszt, was 


played by Mr. Sherwood with his usual freedom’ 
and. 


easy mastery of technical difficulties. Mr. 
Sherwood also played (taking the place of Miss 
Ware, whose illness prevented her appearance), a 
Tarantelle by Gustav Schumann—an exquisite com- 
position—with great delicacy and spirit. Mrs. 
Sherwood’s selection, Scherzo, by Moszkowski, was 
played with a remarkably neat touch and “ crisp” 
execution. It is an elegant composition and re- 
ceived a fine rendering. The vocal trio and duet 
were pleasant features of the evening and received 
hearty applause, The concert, as a whole, was a 
fitting finale to the work of the Normal, and was 
immensely enjoyed by the large audience present. 

As the Normal Institute has concluded its labors, 
a brief allusion to some of the features of its pro- 
ceedings may not be out of place. 

The number and character of the piano-composi- 
tions given have not probably been equalled on any 
similar occasion, The following is a list, by au- 
thors, of the piano works that have been given: 














PR is wan cincensecsescabesens cube Eleven Compositions 
BOCCROVER.... ccc cccccccrecvcveccvesveeseee Nine Sonatas 
PIO 540s ov v0 05 00'50904500,5b00 00 v00enebe oew One Fugue 
eee Four Compositions 
Schumann, Robert..............+.+ Twelve Compositions 
Schumann, Gustav...........6-.0 eee eens One Tarantelle 
Schubert, Franz............s00+-0+ -Five Compositions 
BIAVAR....20000 000000 ..-One Sonata 
SS ET One Sonata 
Chopin..... . Sixteen Compositions 
Mendelssohn. e Songs without Words 
Von Weber... ...ecccccerevccvececeecs Two Compositions 
OS EES Six Compositions 
Liszt-Bach...........sscccesecevevccves Two Compositions 
NN OO Sea Four Compositions 
Liszt-Schubert.........sceeseeees eeeee One Composition 
BINED.» 0s's00 0000 concer nenncoes Three Compositions 
Von BUlow,......... csecvvccesccccvccecs One Composition 
MOSCHElES...... 00 secvcrccrsvccepeves « -One Composition 
i SPT Three Compositions 
Moszkowsky .. ......-... 000s Five Waltzes and Scherzo 


..... Two Compositions 


BORBOEL oo vesccccverevcccvecccecsesenss One Composition 
BAD... nn cvccveccrccecrerccvccsee soereee ose Four Marches 
Salne BOBS... creccecevecccensvevsccass One Composition 
TS Pree Two Compositions 
Ruler... ..ccccceccseccsvces. svcesevcees One Composition 
ee PEE ee One Composition 
DRRORE. 2.200000 cece crecerevencersesyenes One Composition 
SEE ee One Composition 
PMNS 664555008 6etapesenacinseokenne Three Compositions 
CT One Composition 
ua, 2 See Three Compositions 
Sherwood, E, H........0e.sceevsecseees One Composition 


One hundred and seventeen pieces have been 
played, the works of thirty-four composers. Of 
these Mr, Sherwood has played the greater number, 
seventy-nine solos, while Mrs. Sherwood has played 
twenty-three solos. The two have played together 
fifteen duets and concertos for two pianos. 

These were given at five concerts and nineteen 
recitals. There have also been heard at two or 
three of the recitals, some admirable piano perform- 
ances by Mr. Fred. C. Hahr, an acgomplished pian- 
ist. There has also been given an organ recital by 
Mr, Salter. 

The work of the Institute has been carried 
through most successfully from beginning to end. 


» Every teacher has shown special adaptation to his 


or her particular department. 

Mr. Harry W Ae having in charge the depart- 
ment of vocal physiology and cultivation of the 
voice, has shown himself an instructor of rare skill. 
In the few lessons that he has given, a marked im- 
provement has been apparent in-the voices of his 
pupils, while his lectures have been full of interest 
and profit, 

Miss Crane, in presenting the subject of music in 

ublic schools, has delighted every member of the 

ormal, by her ability in treating her subject. 





Mr. Salter has aroused a lively interest in the 
subject of organ playing, and has accomplished 
what he stated at the first to be his object, not to 
make accomplished solo organists, but to give his 
pupils a knowledge of the instrument, and enable 
them to properly use it in church. The closing 
recital given by pupils on the organ gave some idea 
of the work done. Pieces were played which the 
average organ student does not attempt to play be- 
fore several months of steady practice. 

Monsieur Armand Guys gave a cuurse of lectures 
on the physical relation between musical sound and 
pronunciation. To reach his aim, he wae obliged 
to treat his subject in a most careful and scientific 
manner.—The point of view which he chose being 
the mest accurate, and based on well-known experi- 
ments, could not fail to be very valuable to the 
students of music, It is only to be regretted that 
time failed him to treat mere thoroughly the sub- 
jects on which he only touched. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood has made an excellent 
impression by her piano performances. She is a 
cultivated artist, and probably one of the finest 
lady pianists in the country. Her technique and 
her musical sensibility give her playing an effect 
which has been manifest in her rendering of many 
difficult and classical compositions. 

Mr. L. H. Sherwood’s class in Harmony has been 
one of the most interesting and profitable features 
of the Institute. Mr. Sherwood’s extensive knowl- 
edge of the laws of musical composition, his long 
experience and original habit of mind, have enabled 
him to present the subject in a particularly clear 
and comprehensive manner. His methods ef instruc- 
tion are not only lucid and thorough, but they are 
also peculiarly interesting and fruitful of the most 
satisfactory results in instilling fundamental princi- 
ples and leading up to thorough scholarship. 


As to the work ef Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, the: 


mere giving of the number of recitals and concerts, 
which we have mentioned, comprising an enormous 
mass of compositions, mostly of considerable length, 
and requiring every possible variety of contrast 
and shading, as well as a perfect mastery of every 
technical difficulty and harmonic intricacy, required 
and found powers and training both intellectual and 
physical, such as are possessed by few pianists. 
When to this are added the most artistic and fin- 
ished conception, and the fact that he usually 
played from memory, we attain to some idea of the 
titanic task which Mr. S. has both attempted and 
realized. It is his highest praise as a teacher, that 
those of his pupils to whom we have here listened, 
have attained so largely, not merely his technique. 
but yet more, his artistic shading and finish. As 
director of the Institute, in general, Mr. Sherwood 
has acquitted himself with great credit, and to the 
satisfaction of all. At the close of the concert Tues- 
day he briefly returned thanks to the citizens of 
Lyons for their hearty co-operation throughout the 
session, and stated that it was intended to hold 
another term of the Institute here next summer. 
This announcement was received with applause. 

We print Below the recital programmes since our 
last issue : 


Recital X VITI—Piano— August 9. 
1. Sonate for two Pianos, D major, Op. 53, 


Mozart 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 
2. Andante and Variations for two Pianos, 
eS rr ree Schumann 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 


Recital XIX—Piano— August 12. 
1. Theme and Variations, E flat, Op. 13, 
Alexis Hollinder 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 
2. Sonate, [arranged for Concert Performance 





by Carl Tausig,]............ Domenico Scarlatti 
Mr. Sherwood. 
g, (A PSVChe..... 6... eeee ee ener eens ee ee eens Kullak 
"1D. Taramtedle.... oo. ccc cscercccvsccevens Chopin 
r. H. C. Hahr 
4. Concerto, A minor, Op. 54..........+.+ Schumann 
Mr. Sherwood. 
[Orchestral ong pplied on a d 
piano by Mrs. Sherwood.] 
Pnpil’s Recital—Organ—August 13. 
PART I. 
1. Fugue, A mimor.. ........cecccecececccssscees Bach 
Miss Carrie Clark. 
2. Two Choral Variations................sesee5 Bach 
Mrs. E. E. Gilbert. 
ee ee ee Rink 
* Mrs. M. A. Carman. 
4. Prelude and Fucue.............0.ee0 seer eeee Bach 
Miss Lucy Clark. 
PART Il, 
1. Song—Impatience ...........+.. 66s sees Schubert 


Miss Fannie Battelle. 


2. Fugue for Piano, Pet. ed., No. 200..........Bach 
Miss Ella F. Backus. 
B. Swiew SOM... 00.0 .00eccccccces svcecssvecess Eckert 
Miss Carrie Clark 
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- Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Tho’ Poor, I’m a Friend to You still. 
Cc. 3. EtoF. Rutledge. 30 
Do not despair when poverty comes, 
Think of your playmate, dear Will!” 
A true “ friendly ” song, which is good to sing. 
Land of Beauty. Song and Chorus. 
G. 3. dtoE. Murray. 30 
“ Far away in the Land of Beauty, 
But nearer and nearer each da.’ 
A bright song of promise and trust. 
Let’s Shut our Eyes. From ‘“ Chimes of 
Normandy.” Trio. Eminor. 3. E 
to A. Planquette. 40 
We Must Never let our Hearts. From 
‘‘Chimes of Normandy.” Song and 
Trio. A. 3% E Planquette. 30 
From the popular comic opera, one being the 
“ trembling ” trio in which three shivering peo- 
ple mistake each other for ghosts, and the other 
* represents the bravery of those about to encoun- 
ter the supernatural visitants. Nice music. 
If I had known. C minor. 3. ¢c to F. Howard. 35 
“We have careful words for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest.’ 
Worth possessing by every one, if only for the 
beautiful sentiment. A song that it will do gcod 
to sing. 
Caw! Caw! Quartet. G. 3. d tog. Howard. 30 
* List to the Spring’s glad harbingers! 
Caw! Caw! Buzz! Quack! Ba-a-a! Ziz!”’ 
Capital comic quartet. 
Molly Doolan. D. 3. dtoE. McEvoy. 30 
“ The shamrock is a pretty weed.” 
A true Irish ballad, with a very good melody. 
Let me Rest in some Beautiful Valley. 
Song and Cho. Bb. 3. dtoF. Danks. 30 
** When the sweet purple clover in summer 


is found. 
Melodious ballad in popular style. 
One sweetly Solemn Thought. Db. 3. 
d to E. Ambrose. 30 
The well-known words by Phebe Cary, and the 
music is beautifully appropriate. 
G. 2. 


Never coming Back any More. 
d to D. MacLane. 30 


*« As we go up the shining way.” 
Quite a good negro “ Jubilee ’’ song. 
My Lass. Baritone Song. C. 3. ato E. Diehl. 40 
“ Cheerily clinks the windlass chain.” 
A cheerful sailor’s farewell to wife and home. 
Over the Shadowy River. Eb. 3. b tod. 
Howe. 30 
“ All that is real; that never dies, 
Over the shadowy river lies.” 
One of the sweetest songs on a well-known 
subject. 


Instrumental. 


The puamnenee. Five Easy Pieces for 
7 


Piano, Francis Mueller, each, 25 
No. 1. Lily Polka. G. 
« 2. Cireus Galop. C. 1. 
~“ 3. Midnight Polka. C. 2. 
“ 4, Twilight Schottische. G. 2. 
“ 5. Naiad Queen Waltz. D. 2. 


Happy are the “ beginners” now-a-days! They 
have no experience of the dreariness of the first 
few weeks of piano playing. Such easy, well- 
made, and musical first piano pieces as the 
above will be treasures to any teacher. 


Evening Whispers. Serenade. Op. 96. A. 3. 
G. D. Wilson. 50 
One of Mr. Wilson’s beautiful melodies, so 
harmonized as to produce the best effect with- 
out being at all out of the reach of ordinary 
fa ten Op. 96, in Mr. W’s case, means that he 
as now placed 96 good pieces before the public. 


Cc. 3. 
Maylath. 35 
Nancy Lee is a song of the seawhich pleases 
everybody. Just the thing then for a pretty 
4-hand piece. 
March. From the Opera Fatinitza. 4. 
hands. C. 3. Suppe. 75 


A very wide-awake march, and very easy, ex- 
cept that the left hand of the Primo may have to 
encounter some little difficulty of execution. 


Nancy Lee. Quick-Step. 4 hands. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
» etc. A Roman letter marks the lowest and 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: *C. 5. c to E,”’ means “ K 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 
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